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ART IN AMERICA. 

Its HistorjT, Condition, and Prospects 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 



)0 one familiar with the Art of 
Europe, or even with the Criti- 
cism thereof by eloquent modern 
wr iters j there may.be little attrac- 
tion in the earlier productions of 
pencil and chisel on this Continent ; 
yet liberal curiosity and humane 
sympathies will discover much in the' facts 
attending the dawn and progress of Art in 
America to interest and inform. The 
contrast between the stern exigencies of 
primitive civilization and the absorbing 
claims of a nascent, polity and social de- 
velopment, with the initiation of what 
have ever proved the mature elements of 
culture and character, alone suggests a cer- 
tain degree of romance and philosophy ; and 
where these elements gradually assume an 
historical significance, and prove the germs 
of a pr®gressive taste and practice, they 
acquire no inconsiderable, though often in- 
direct, importance. " Although a few por- 
trait-painters have left traces of their vo- 
cation among the colonial relics anterior 
to 1700, such evidences of luxury are too 
few and ineffective to deserve much no- 
tice, and their rarity may be inferred 
from the fact that the artistic paraphernalia 
which a Scotchman, fifteen years after 
that date, possessed at Perth Amboy, N. J. 



made his studio as great a marvel to the 
scattered inhabitants, as the cabinet of an 
astrologer. 

The Colony now known as Rhode Is- 
land was the scene of our earliest Art ; 
thither the benignly enterprising Berkeley 
had brought Smibert, whose pencil trans- 
mits the features of some of New Eng- 
land's fathers in Church and State, and a 
few of the belles of that day, and whose 
skill may be estimated by the first compos- 
ite picture ever executed here— that of. 
his beloved patron and his companions, 
now in the Yale College Gallery. To 
him also we are indebted for the only 
authentic portrait of Jonathan Edwards; 
and it was his copy, of a Cardinal by Van- 
dyke, which gave Allston, then a Harvard 
student, his first' ideas and practice in 
colors : next, in the heart of Pennsylva- 
nia, and the bosom of a sect remarkable 
for its indifference to the beautiful as a . 
means of refinement and picture, appear- 
ed Benjamin West, whose story is a 
"household .word ; — his. boyish sketch of 
his sleeping brother, his slo-.v encroach- 
ments on the prejudices of his neighbors, 
the interest he excited in Rome — as the 
pioneer American art-student, who com- 
pared the Apollo to a Mohawk warrior ; 
the royal patronage he enjoyed in Eng- 
land — his signal ability in choosing sub- 
jects and in composition, and his inade- 
quate power of expression — his integrity 
and kindliness — the encouragement he af- 
forded his countrymen who came to Lon- 



don to become painters — his numerous 
and elaborate historical works — his serene 
and prosperous age — and his well-known 
"Christ Rejected" and " Healing the 
Sick,*' once so popular and still so en- 
deared—make his benevolent and venera- 
ble figure, a genial object in the fore- 
ground of our brief Art-history. Anterior 
to him and entirely identified with colonial 
times, is Copley, through whom the bro- 
cade, buckles, velvet, powder, and other 
characteristics of an aristocratic and ob- 
solete toilet, are associated with the old- 
fashioned dignity and formal self-posses- 
sion of the eminent and the prosperous sub- 
jects of Britain, who were the oracles.of 
society in Provincial, America. Like West, 
he adventured notably in the . historical 
sphere ; and his " Youth Rescued -from a 
Shark," and "Death of Pierson" and of 
Chatham, are among the memorable en- 
gravings, of that period. 

-Patience Wright soon after modelled 
cleverly, in wax and clay, favored by Wash- 
ington. an4' Franklin ; Bainbridge was a 
celebrity at the South ; Paul Revere, a 
mechanical genius of Boston, and among 
her earliest patriots ; Wollaston and Pratt 
set up their easels here and there ; and 
Wilson Peale and Colonel Trumbull 
united the fame of soldiers and artists — 
the former having earliest delineated the 
Father of his Country, and the latter the 
features of our Revolutionary heroes and . 
statesmen — otherwise in many instances 
now lost to our senses forever : and then 
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came Gilbert Stuart, whose humble birth- 
place, a small farm-house at Narragansett 
near the site of the snufF-mill erected by 
his father, a shrewd Scotchman, may still 
be seen — the vigor of his pencil, the 
strength and character of his coloring, his 
colloquial fame, his numerous invaluable 
family portraits, which are among the most 
prized heir-looms in America — the racy 
anecdotes, the characteristic originality, 
and force of the man — his work and his 
ways, his talk and his partiality to the 
" pungent grains of titillating dust." once 
so copiously manufactured by his thrifty 
sire — and especially his portrait of Wash- 
ington, wherein the gentleman and the 
sage, the hero and the Christian, are so 
exquisitely combined and impressively e<n- 
bodied — render his manner and his influ- 
ence as an artist salient and enduring. 

Earle, Fulton, Dunlap, Williams, and 
Joseph Wright, are among those who si- 
multaneously wrought in the same field ; 
and co-incident therewith the visits of 
Pine, Houdon and Ceracchi, to depict and 
mould the features of those remarkable 
men who laid the foundation of our consti- 
tutional freedom, gave a fresh imptilse and 
an enlarged sphere to the art previously 
illustrated by native talent. 

Jarvis and Vanderlyn now became 
known to fame ; the stories of the former, 
and his eccentricities, are among the most 
amusing of Knickerbocker reminiscences, 
and his portrait of* Perry at Lake Erie," 
authentic as a likeness, is the admiration 
of hero-worshippers ; while the " Ariadne" 
of the latter was not only regarded as a 
miracle of beauty, but gave birth to an en- 
graving from the burin of Durand, which 
threw the previous labors of Edwin, Law- 
son, and Anderson, into the shade ; and is 
still one of the most creditable specimens 
of the art, of native origin. Wilson, the 
ornithologist, soon after came to give the 
first impulse to the artistic illustration of 
Natural History, so nobly followed up by 
Audubon ; and an exquisite miniature pain- 
ter, Malbone, while yet a youth, and, like 
Stuart, a native of Rhode Island, scatter- 
ed precious gems of delicate portraiture 
from Massachusetts to South Carolina, and 
died at the zenith of his fame, by none 
more lamented than by Washington Allston, 
the sympathetic companion of his boy- 
hood's rambles at Newport, and of his ma- 
ture experimental studies in art. With 
the name of this great painter, painting 
reached its acme of excellence among us ; 



in genius, character, life, and feeling, he 
emulated the Italian masters, partook of 
their spirit, and caught the mellow rich- 
ness of their tints. Around his revered 
name cluster the most select and gratify- 
ing associations of native art ; in each de- 
partment he exhibited a mastery, as was 
emphatically acknowledged when a partial 
exhibition of his pictures was made in 
Boston thirty years ago. From an Alpine 
landscape, luminous with frosty atmos- 
phere and sky -piercing mountains, to" moon- 
beams flickering on a quiet stream — from 
grand Scriptural to delicate fairy figures — 
from rugged and solemn -Jewish heads to 
the most ideal female conceptions — frotn 
" Jeremiah" to '* Beatrice," and from 
" Miriam" to " Rosalie," every phase of 
mellow and transparent — almost magnetic 
color, graceful contours, deep expression, 
rich contrast of tints — the mature, satis- 
fying, versatile triumph of pictorial art, as 
we have known and loved it in the Old 
World, then and there, justified the name 
of American Titian bestowed on Allston 
at Rome ; while the spiritual isolation 
and benignity, the instructive and almost 
inspired discourse, the lofty ideal, the re- 
ligious earnestness — even the lithe frame, 
large expressive eyes, and white flowing 
locks of Allston — his character, his life, 
conversation, presence, death and memory, 
proclaim the great artist. 

Nor, though our country's career in 
art is so brief, is he — comparatively ripe 
in years, fame, and achievement — the only 
highly-gifted and graciously influential na- 
tive artist whose untimely departure we 
have been called to mourn. Newton, who 
alone rivalled Leslie in that delectable 
sphere of illustrative art for which Sterne, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, Pope, and Irving, 
have afforded memorable themes, died with 
too limited a bequest to the artistic treas- 
ures of two countries ; for years, minia- 
ture painting remained among us as it was 
left by Malbone; Henry Inman, than 
whom no votary of the pencil in America 
had more of the true traits of artist-genius, 
whose few refined and graceful composi- 
tions, and portraits of Wordsworth, Chal- 
mers, Macaulay, and others, amply attest 
his skill and originality, was cut off in the 
prime of his years and his faculties ; 
Thomas Cole, a landscape painter, as truly 
alive to the significance of our scenery as 
a subject of art, as is Bryant as one of 
poetry, and who united graphic powers 
with poetical feeling, had but just reached 



his meridian when he passed away. Hora- 
tio Greenough left a void not only in the 
thin rank of our sculptors, but among the 
foremost of Art's intelligent and eloquent 
advocates and expositors ; not soon will be 
forgotten his copious ideas, independent 
spirit, and genial fellowship ; no American 
artist has written more eflfectively of the 
claims and defects of art-culture among 
us. The remarkable labors of Crawford — 
his consummate final achievement, his ge- 
nius, assiduity, success, and early depart- 
ure — are recent and familiar subjects of 
eulogy and regret. Deas, Doughty, Bar- 
tholomew, Cheney, W. E. West, one of 
the best delineators of Byron, and other 
disciples of art, have swelled the obituary, 
and left cherished memories and trophies. 
Such are a few of the names and the tri- 
umphs which the past affords ; for the 
most part incomplete and casual indeed, 
yet not without precious results and de- 
lightful memories ; in some of these men 
we find the conservators of national fame 
through authentic portraiture, at a time 
and in a country when excellence therein 
was rare ; in others, was manifest a know- 
ledge of art which guided and quickened 
aspiring students utterly destitute of edu- 
cational means , in some the love of beau- 
ty, the moral sensibility and artistic per- 
ception glowed, and in all the love and the 
labors of art raised and propagated its 
principles apd charms — then but imper- 
fectly recognized, now so diflfused and hon- 
ored. 

And now what of the present 1 How 
stand the interests and look the prospects 
of Art ? The first thing that strikes us in 
even a hasty survey, is that our artists are 
scattered and have no common shrine or 
nucleus where we can take in at a glance 
their doings. Thomas Sully may be con- 
sidered the surviving link between the 
first and second generation of American 
painters. His delicate pencil has for 
years been employed in portraying that 
peculiar type of female beauty which is 
identified with Philadelphia, and we can 
scarcely imagine a limner better adapted 
to the task ; occasionally adventuring in 
historical portraiture, his pictures of 
Washington, Victoria, and Mr. Wood, are 
graceful specimens of a refined skill that 
correspond with the kindly, sensitive, and 
tasteful nature of the artist; universally re- 
spected and beloved, his fellow-citizens 
welcome him to their choicest social re- 
unions as the accomplished veteran reprc- 
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sentative of art among them. Morse has 
left Art for Science ; and, while his pictures 
and his.ife indicate his artistic reputation, 
fame and prosperity nobly won attend his 
discovery of the application of electricity 
to telegraphic intercourse — a public benefit 
for which Europe as well as America rec- 
ognize him as their benefactor. Weir is 
usually at work upon a picture, in the in- 
tervals of his professional duties at West 
Point, and whatever he executes has the 
judicious and authentic treatment and ex- 
act finish which made his " Embarkation 
of the Pilgrims" one of the most popular 
pictures of native origin ever exhibited. 
Mount indulges his graphic and comic 
vein on Long Island. In New-York we find 
Church indefatigable in the most faithful 
transcript of the details of natural objects 
from the tropical leaf and light of South 
America to the foam flakes on the Rapids of 
Niagara. Kensett, whose rocks are genu- 
ine enough to satisfy a geologist — and 
whose careful studies of local scenery are 
prized as the best memorials of our land- 
scape by English amateurs ; Huntington, 
whose portraits have a vigor and freshness 
and whose best Scriptural illustrations 
breathe a devout conception which revives 
the early promise of the " Dream of 
Mercy ;" Durand, the venerable President 
of the Academy, who knows how to trans- 
fer our foliage and atmosphere to canvas, 
with a truth and a sentiment which cap- 
tivate intelligent sympathy ; Cropsey, 
whose brilliant autumnal and characteristic 
local scenes have won for him the highest 
encomiums at home and abroad ; Elliot, 
whose best male portraits will compare 
favorably with the most vigorous and well- 
tinted of any living painter ; Ehrinniger, 
one of the few genre artists who can 
daintily and truly tell a piquant or signifi- 
cant life-story on canvas, after the most 
approved French manner ; Ingham, with 
his highly-finished heads of fair women 
and graceful boys ; Rowse, whose crayon 
heads, especially of children, are ad- 
mirable ; Hicks, with his bold hand- 
ling, with Mignot, Shattuck, Hubbard, 
Casalaer, and many other meritorious land- 
scape painters, and many more well-known 
in portraiture ; and Darley, whose illus- 
trations of " Margaret" mark an era in 
art, and whose versatile and masterly pen- 
cil, never idle and always effective— from 
the elaborate crayon drawing to the ex- 
quisite vignette — has given form and ex- 
pression to every phase of human senti- 



ment and character. In Rome, Freeman 
assiduously works out expressive concep- 
tions, frequently with a mature force and 
freedom that atone for the paucity of his 
pictures ; Page has won there a European 
reputation for his Titian-like portraits ; 
George L. Brown has sent thence some 
of the most true and vivid landscapes of 
Italian scenery, while Tilton, Wilde, Read, 
Thompson, Ives, Ackers, and many more 
creditably maintain the American name in 
that mart of cosmopolitan art; and Chap- 
man's etchings '.f peasants are regarded as 
among the most artistic trophies wherewith 
travelers enrich their collections. Richard 
Greenough, Pease Cranch,White, Kellogg, 
and (more recently) Leutze, hail from 
Paris; and severally manifest loyal art-de- 
votion in their respective departments. 
William M. Hunt, one of the most original 
and pleasing of our artists who have advan- 
tageously studied the French school, has a 
peculiar feeling for the naive and natural ; 
Staigg, whose miniatures are models of 
color and refinement, and an artist-daugh- 
ter of Gilbert Stuart, make Newport, 
R. I., their home. 

It is character, as distinguished from 
vague imitation and inexpressive details, 
which is the conservative element in pic- 
torial art, and connects it with life, histo- 
ry, the affinities of individuals, and the 
sympathies of the race. Well says an 
English reviewer: "What we want is 
what Hogarth gave us — a representation 
of ourselves." So intimate, however un- 
conscious, is the relation of the artist's 
character to his work, that one discrimi- 
nating in moral indications, reads, at a 
glance,- the honest patience of the Flem- 
ing in his elaborate fruit-pieces and inte- 
riors, the gentleman in Vandyke's por- 
traits, the lover of aristocracy in Law- 
rence, the shadow of the Inquisition in 
Spagnuoletto, and the saintliness of a holy 
mind in Fra Ane^elico Applying this test 
to our American art, we must feel that its 
grand deficiency is want of character ; 
glimpses, prophecies, imperfect develop- 
ments thereof we discover ; but, as a gene- 
ral rule, not enough to suggest high inde- 
pendence or refined individuality. In 
truth, our art, like our life, is too subject 
to vicissitude and cosmopolitan influences ; 
too dependent on the market ; most of our 
artists paint to live, hoping, perhaps, the 
time may come when they may live to 
paint. Meantime, let us recognize what- 
ever of truth and feeling redeems current 



art ; the effective coloring of Ames, the 
pathetic expressiveness of Lambdin, the 
conscientious study of Wenzler, the skill 
in marine views of Dix, still in his novi- 
tiate ; the vigorous heads of Wight, and 
delicately characteristic ones of Furness, 
Powell's clever handling, the good por- 
traits of Stearns, Pope, and Hall, the 
steady progress of iiingham, the superior 
mellowness and fine drawing of Gray, the 
rich tone of Rossiter, and graphic land- 
scapes of Russell Smith, Coleman, Champ- 
ney, Gifford, and others and the skill in 
animals of Tait. Palmer's ideal marble 
heads are sculptured poetry, and his " In- 
dian Girl" and " White Captive," mem- 
orable and exquisite statues. Let us re- 
joice that American art has, at last, 
been recognized as a fact abroad ; a 
permanent group surrounded the Greek 
Slave at the Manchester Exhibition ; 
Crawford's equestrian statue of >Vash- 
ington was the admiration of Munich ; 
Leutze's departure from Dusseldorf is 
regretted as the loss of a leading spirit, 
of its famous school ; Allston's pictures 
are among the most cherished of noble 
collections in England, where the foliage 
of Cropsey, the portraiture of Huntington 
and Inman, and the ''Niagara" of Church 
have elicited warm encomiums. Our 
birds and our aborigines have been made 
known abroad through the pencils of Au- 
dubon and Catlin ; and, from annual metro • 
politan, we have advanced to frequent ex- 
hibitions in every part of the land — those 
recently held at Providence, R. I., Albany, 
N. Y., Portland, Me., Charleston, S. C, 
and New-Haven, Ct., having brought to- 
gether a surprising display of superior 
achievements of art — the result of native 
talent or tasteful purchases of old and new 
foreign works. 

Art is a language : followed to its le- 
gitimate significance, this definition affords 
at once a test and a suggestion of its char- 
acter and possibilities ; for language is but 
the medium of ideas, the expression of 
sentiment — it may be purely imitative or 
pregnant with individual meaning — it may 
breathe confusion or clearness, emotion or 
formality, the commonplace or the poetic. 
The first requisite for its use is to have 
something to say., and the next, to say it 
well. Now, unfortunately, few artists es- 
cape the tyranny of conventionalism or the 
lures of eclecticism ; they drudge too blind- 
ly in the grooves of precedent, or they 
combine too many foreign, to assimilate 
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native elements — hence the monotony, 
mechanical, uninteresting, in Art. When 
a painter really expresses what is in him 
and not what the public ^a^ approves, or 
famous limners have made manifest for 
ages, he is sure to be attended to, if there 
is a spark of artistic genius or feeling in 
his nature. Ruskin, in his sweeping way, 
disapproved of the modern French school, 
finding only conventional merit and tech- 
nical skill therein ; modest, pains-taking, 
ingenuous little Frere sends a picture to 
the London Exhibition ; it is only that 
of a girl hanging up a chaplet ; but it told 
a story to every heart ; it was full of na- 
ture, truth, expression, and therefore, more 
ostentatious pictures were neglected, and 
every one lingered, and gazed, and ad- 
mired, and sympathized over that simple 
conception by virtue of that " one touch 
of nature which makes the whole world 
kin." Our people do not lack insight, 
observation, perseverance ; many of our 
young artists have a vein of perception or 
feeling which they long to express ; and, 
at the outset, they do express it — crudely, 
perhaps, but sincerely ; it is probably, un- 
recognized ; they hear skillful execution 
praised, they find mechanical adepts glo- 
rified, and so they turn aside from their 
own inspiration to follow the multitude ; 
they conform, and seek money, and for- 
get the dreams of youth ; what was and 
is naive iind original in them, is overlaid 
and baffled. And yet our atmosphere of 
Jf'reedom, of material activity, of fresh- 
ness and prosperity, should animate the 
manly artist. He has a vantage ground 
here unknown in the Old World, and should 
w^ork confidently therein for the reason 
given by Agassiz in regard to science — 
the absence of I'outme. Academic tram- 
mels, prescriptive patronage, the defer- 
. ence excited by great exemplars — do not 
here subdue the artist's aspirations, or 
make him despair of himself, or bewilder 
his ideal of excellence. However little our 
people knowabout Art, they are eminently 
teachable ; point out what is admirable 
or expressive in a picture, and they will 
perceive, remember, and draw wisdom 
from it. Let the American artist rise 
above the national drawbacks, the love of 
gain and the conformity to public opinion — 
let him use wisely the resources around 
him, and be true to himself, and he can 
achieve miracles. But so long as he mis- 
takes notoriety for fame and thinks moje 
of dollars than his artistic conscience, his 



course must be stationary or retrograde ; 
" to a true man,'* well says a recent wri- 
ter, " fame is valuable precisely as he can 
solemnly append to it his own signature.'' 
Another disadvantage under which the 
American artist labors, is the absence of 
a recognized standarc. test, and oroeal, 
such as a prosperous school, well-endowed 
academy, or even a cosmopolitan gallery 
of pictures and statues provides. There 
may be danger of slavish imitation at Rome 
and Florence, of local conformity at Dus- 
seldorf, or mere technical progress at 
Paris ; but in each of these and most of 
the other European cities, there are re- 
sources in the way of discipline and ideals 
of specific excellence, which continually 
guide aright, if they do not stimulate to 
high effort ; these ample and accessible 
means, however liable to abuse, serve, at 
all events, as landmarks, examples, and 
precedents ; complacency with mediocre 
success, glaring faults of execution, gross 
errors of ta.<*te, are thereby seasonably cor- 
rected where there is the slightest basis 
of good sense or the rudiments of genuine 
capacity. In the New World, on the con- 
trary, although admirable pictures and sta- 
tues may be found in the large cities, and 
an adequate supply of the literature of art, 
they are not as accessible nor do they find 
interpreters as readily as in Europe — so 
that the novice, unless remarkable for 
moral energy and zeal, is liable to be con- 
firmed in practical faults or incongruous 
ideas, before observation and study have 
hinted their existence. Hence, it is not 
uncommon to find crudity in some element 
the effect of early disadvantages, united to 
great excellence in other qualities ; defec- 
tive drawing, for instance, with superior 
color, exact imitation of form and texture 
with false perspective — skill in the grada- 
tion of tints, with bad management of light 
and shade ; doubtless such anomalies are 
common to the votaries of art in all coun- 
tries, and arise from incomplete endow- 
ments ; but they are more frequent and 
glaring here, because the correctives which 
• acknowledged masterpieces supply, are not 
so patent and perpetual : the eye that dai- 
ly scans a perfect contour in the statue of 
the wayside,or an exquisite outline and tone 
in the altar-piece or family portrait always 
visible, is naturally quick to discern any 
great deviation from truth and nature in 
personal experiments wdth pencil and mod- 
eling-stick. Tn a word, the education of 
art, partly unconscious and partly the re- 



sult of earnest attention, derived from the 
constant presence of the best works, is, in 
a great measure, wanting to our young art- 
ists. There is a singular identity in their 
experience : first, the indication of an apti- 
tude and facility in imitating natural or art- 
ificial objects, inexplicable on any but in- 
tuitive grounds, and exhibited, perhaps, 
under circumstances totally unsuggestive 
of art; then the encouragement of friends, 
an over-estimate of the promise thus fore- 
shadowed, an isolated practice, and, in 
some cases, marvelous stumbling onward, 
until some generous patron, lucky hit, or 
fashionable success, launches the flattered, 
confident and not incapable, yet altogether 
uneducated disciple, into a career which, 
according to the strength or weakness of 
his character, will be a trade, a trick, a 
mechanical toil, an unmeaning facility, a 
patient advancement, or a triumph of ge- 
nius. Sometimes the appreciation of a 
single great picture, the word of a true 
artist, the inspiration of an exalted senti- 
ment, have rescued the would-be artist 
from years of commonplace industry and 
mercenary toil, and placed him on the track 
of noble achievement and conscientious 
self-devotion. 

But we have only to mark the prevalent 
aims of American life, and analyze the 
spirit of our times and people, to feel how 
small the chances are that any such be- 
nign intervention will guide to fine issues 
whatsoever of lofty and delicate power 
lives in the awakening soul prompt to dedi- 
cate itself to Art. There is, first of all, 
pressing upon his senses, and beleaguering 
his mind, the ideas of material success, 
whereby not only fortune, but wit. is meas- 
ured in this prosperous land ; then the fe- 
ver and hurry bred by commerce, political 
strife, and social ambition, insensibly en- 
croach upon artistic self-possession ; again 
the ease with which notoriety may he 
gained through the press and personal 
amenity, and the obtuseness with which it 
is so often mistaken among us for glory ; 
and, finally, the absence of that intelligent 
and enthusiastic sympathy, prompt to de- 
tect the beautiful, emphatic in vindicating 
the true, which encompassed the old paint- 
ers with a vital atmosphere of encourage- 
ment, and animates the best modern artists 
of Germany and England, by the honors 
of a munificent patronage and national dis- 
tinction. Art springs from, and is modified, 
as before suggested, by individual charac- 
ter to an appreciated degree ; and this sub- 
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tile, yet shaping element, is obviously more 
exposed to coarse and indurating processes 
here than in any other civilized land. In 
Europe we encounter at every step the ar- 
tistic organization ; here it is exceptionaL 
Where trade and politics, material luxu- 
ry, and utilitarian habitudes, overlay finer 
instincts — where there is so much strug- 
gle, such devotion to the immediate, such 
faith in enterprise and assertion of self- 
hood — but small range is allowed for re- 
pose, observation, and sympathy ; and thus 
the refined sense, the delicate feeling, the 
keen insight, which characterize the genu- 
ine artist, have little vantage for develop- 
ment ; what industry, shrewdness, and per- 
tinacity, can do, many effect. There are 
painters of rapid execution and social tact 
that make money, but few who have the 
"vision and the faculty divine," few who 
are prompted by disinterested enthusiasm, 
whose tone of mind, force of character, 
natural affinities, draw them inevitably into 
the sphere of form and color as a native 
element for their activity and happiness ; 
the will is more prominent in the exercise 
of art here than the imagination and the 
affections ; the spirit in which most of our 
artists work is that of trade rather than of 
poetry or exalted perception; the conscien- 
tiousness which secures accuracy^ the ob- 
servation which finds truths the chastened 
mind and sympathetic feeling whence re- 
sults harmony, the earnestness that conse- 
crates work to a deep significance, are 
rare qualities among us ; but dexterity, 
confidence, a certain limited talent, a pe- 
culiar clearness of manner or aptitude of 
execution, are the usual warrants for adopt- 
ing a vocation once held to be justified 
only by high gifts or vast labor. Where 
do we behold that intense enjoyment in 
the use of color, which bred in the Vene- 
tian, painters such brilliant triumphs ? Who, 
in this land of railroads and elections^ 
stands apart rapt in solemn visions such as 
absorbed of old a Durer or an Angelo ? 
What vigils are kept here over casual ef- 
fects of light and shade whence Rembrandt 
caught the secret of cliiaro'scuro f Who 
studies reverently a masterpiece — not to 
imitate its execution, but catch the spirit 
in which it was conceived 1 Plow seldom 
do we find any cognizance of the more 
delicate phenomena of clouds, foliage, sun- 
shine, and wind, in our walks and talks 
with those who profess to reflect nature 
on canvas ! 

To muse of a fact which transpires 



in the quiet workings of air and vegeta- 
tion — to penetrate, with entranced vision, 
the true meaning of a human countenance ; 
to foster a spiritual alliance with humanity 
and the outward world, so as to wrest their 
secrets and reproduce their intimate 
charms as only the inspiration of love and 
wisdom can — how incongruous do such 
mental tastes, such ideal tasks, appear in 
this our practical and busy land ! And yet 
it was by a study of character approaching 
to psychological insight, by a familiarity 
with nature, such as only patient love in- 
sures, a sympathy with human life as 
genuine as the affection of kindred, a re- 
lation with beauty as real as consanguinity 
itself — that enabled Vandyke and Murillo, 
Claude and Leonardo, to seize upon and ex- 
press truth in Art ; having acquired the vo- 
cabulary they vitalized it with sentiment ; 
and were, as men, possessed of the unity, 
energy and susceptibility, they embodied 
as painters. 

Art, like every thing else here, is in 
a transition state. A few years ago upon 
entering the dwelling of a prosperous citi- 
zen, even in some isolated district or minor 
town, who boasted the refinements of an 
educated ancestry, we found a full length 
portrait by Copley, stiff, gorgeous, hand- 
some, but official in costume and aspect ; 
or a vigorous old head by Stuart, full of 
character and magnificent in color, or one 
of those sweet, dignified little pastel pro- 
files of Sharpless, wherein the moral dig- 
nity of our Revolutionary Statesmen 
seems gently incarnated ; now, in addi- 
tion to these quaint relics, a landscape by 
Doughty or Cole, Kensett or Durand, a 
bust by Crawford or Powers, some speci- 
men of the modern continental schools 
with a good cop}'^ of Raphael, Domenichino 
or Guido — indicate a larger sympathy 
and a more versatile taste. In the cities 
this increase of works of art as household 
ornaments is remarkable ; a European 
amateur lately purchased in the United 
States old pictures to the value of thirty 
thousand dollars, to retransport across the 
Atlantic. Of private collections some are 
memorable, although seldom kept together 
more than a few years ; such as those of 
Gilmore of Baltimore, Meade, Snider and 
Carey of Philadelphia, Dowse of Cam- 
bridge, Towne of New Haven, Hosack, 
Hone, Read, Leupp, Lenox, Cozzens, Bel- 
mont, Nye, Bryan, and others, of New- 
York; while many gems are scattered 
through the sumptuous abodes of wealth 



and fashion throughout the land, and in 
each metropolis, a rare picture or new 
piece of native statuary is constantly ex- 
hibited, discussed by the press and admired 
by the people. European travel, the writings 
of Art-commentators, clubs and acade- 
mies, the charming or tragic biographies 
of artists, lectures, studios, more discrimi- 
nation in architecture, a love of collecting 
standard engravings, the reciprocal influ- 
ence in society of artists and authors, and 
their friendly co-operation, as in the case 
of Leslie and Irving, and AUston and 
Dana, Inman and Hoffman, etc. : these and 
such as these are among the striking 
means and evidences of progressive intel- 
ligence and sympathy among us in regard 
to Art — her trophies, principles, and vo- 
taries. 

There are two methods of arriving at 
the philosophy of this subject: analyzing 
the endowments, the development of which 
gives birth to art, and tracing its external 
history ; or the conditions which have fos- 
tered and secured that development. It 
is evident that from the very origin to the 
culmination of Sculpture in Greece and 
of Painting in Italy, while executive skill 
was gradually acquired through minute 
and patient observation and faithful prac- 
tice, the vital expression which has con- 
served through ages and hallowed to uni- 
versal admiration the great exemplars in 
both these spheres of culture and creation, 
was born of sentiment — the love of Beauty 
and the consecration of Religion ; these 
linked the product of Axi to the popular 
apprehension and love — gave it an abso- 
lute and profound significance, by virtue 
of which the artist was perpetually in- 
spired. If Byzantine form and color ini- 
tiated the Italian limner into the elements, 
Worship kindled those mechanical agents 
into life ; the Church and the State, the 
Rulers and the People, Faith and Public 
Spirit, combined to give an impulse and an 
aim to the Old Masters, which elicited and 
defined their original proclivities, and lifted 
their scope far above me-re selfish ambi- 
tion and personal ends. Those primitive 
mosaics in the old churches of the Penin- 
sula which we gaze upon with curious 
wonder, rudely shaped upon dome and 
arch ; the sacred figure of the Virgin, or 
the Holy Symbol of the Cross — though 
coarsely imitative, their language was of 
vast import. Cimabue previously drew 
animals and faces at school, and found 
Giotto's eyes busy with tracing, instead of 
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vigilant of his flock — ^just as West 
sketched the slumbering child with - 
brush made of a cat's hair, and as Powers, 
in an isolated Vermont town, moulded wax 
efBgies. Original instinct was the same ; 
but in the former how soon the tendency 
or talent thus spontaneously manifest, be- 
came an occasion of sympathy and en- 
couragement to princes and citizens, a 
means of social welfare, an interest allied 
to the most exalted aspirations or hu- 
manity ! Soon, thus warmed and purified, 
the stiff outline beamed with divine mean- 
ing, the constrained style grew free, tender- 
ness softened and humility or love ele- 
vated the countenance of Christ, Madon- 
na, Angel, Saint or Child, so that it is 
easy to trace from Cimabue to Perugino 
and thence to Raphael — through the long 
intermediate succession of Painters, the 
growing beauty, grace, and power, which 
the latter's pencil consummated for all 
time. How much less direct and more 
complex are the social influences which 
now environ the artist ! What isolation, 
vagueness, caprice, and superficial motives, 
act upon him in comparison ! The domi- 
nant ideas then were few but concentrated ; 
analysis had not broken up the freshness 
and diff'used the power of Belief; Civili- 
zation had not complicated the interests 
and diversified the objects of human life , 
the soldier, the priest, the statesman, the 
poet, stood forth with unchallenged indi- 
viduality ; science had not invaded the 
mystic unity of nature ; there was room 
and reason for reverence, enthusiasm, and 
ideality, in their integrity, and so it was 
that to work in the domain of Art, had' a 
recognized grandeur, a permanent end, an 
immediate appeal to heart and eye, to mind 
and national pride, which have infinitely 
subsided with the triumphs of knowledge, 
trade, comfort, and even political freedom, 
by raising the average of material well- 
being, and denuding the arrangements and 
functions of governmentand religion, of the 
sentiment and the picturesqueness which 
made them splendid realities to sense and 
soul, if not to reason and will. Accord- 
ingly the artist of old strove for complete 
equipment ; the great painters could model 
and design as well as draw and color. 
Giotto modelled the exquisite Campanile ; 
Michel Angelo left as memorable archi- 
tectural as pictorial and sculptured tro- 
pliies. What the news of a victory is to 
Paris, or the success of a party election 
to New-York, was the advent of a new 



work of artistic genius to Florence and 
Rome. So vehement were the plaudits 
which attended the unveiling of Cimabue's 
Madonna, that the place thenceforth was 
called Borg'- Allegri ; and the years of 
toil which Ghibertei devoted to the bronze 
gates ot the Baptistery gained him for- 
ever the title of public benefactor , illus 
trious painters were named from their 
birth-place, so entwined was the triumph 
of their art with national pride. Fra 
Angelico prayed before he seized the 
brush, as one consecrated to a religious 
vocation ; Fra Bartolomeo was the friend 
of Savonarola : with Lorenzo and Leo X. 
Art enterprise was among the most im- 
portant interests of private feeling and pub- 
lic administration. The study of Plato at 
the revival of learning, recalled the claims 
of " the antique" as a means of culture 
and standard of taste, so that in Padua 
classic knowledge, while it found a shrine 
in the University, guided the students of Art 
at the Academy ; cities were as much 
identified by schools of painting as by the 
Courts that ruled, the trades that enriched, 
or the wars that signalized them. Rome, 
Venice, and Parma, gloried in Raphael, Ti- 
tian, and Correggio, as much as in the 
princes, warriors, and scholars, who enno- 
bled their annals. How readily arrogant 
Pope Julius forgave Michael Angeic ! How 
tenderly Francis L watched over the infirm 
Leonardo Da Vinci ! The Emperor Charles 
venerated Titian, and Correggio was one 
of th' few select witnesses to his sover- 
eign's marriage ; while Raphael was the in 
timate companion of the leaders in church, 
state, learning and society of the Capitax 
of Christendom. These and innumera- 
ble other facts illustrate how, in the palmy 
days of Italian Art, the most gifted disci- 
ples were in the nearest relation to the 
most effective social agencies of their age 
— those of character, of position, and of 
popular feeling ; in a high sense they were 
representative men — the expositors of the 
deepest sentiment of their time, of what 
was most patriotic and poetical, most holy 
and most influential , they gave " a local 
habitation" to the dreams of faith, a living 
resemblance to the objects of worship, a 
visible embodiment to the resignation, the 
hope, the martyrdom, the saintliness, the 
ecstasy, the remorse, the sacrifice, the 
beatitude, the miracle, the repentance, 
the divine love, which then and there 
warmed, raised, melted, revived, purified, 
and consecrated humanity — in its sorrows, 



aspirations, and ** longings after immor- 
tality." 

Being thus an element and not an acci- 
dent, a flowering and not a graft — of hu- 
man life and economy, we perceive how 
and why a natural aptitude was cherish- 
ed, quickened, expanded, raised, and, as it 
were, inspired,^ — the outward circumstan- 
ces, the living atmosphere coalescing with 
the inward purpose and ability, and thus 
lifting them to a plane of earnest strife 
toward perfection, concentrating the will 
by a heart-felt zeal, and fusing individual 
purpose with universal sympathy. How 
isolated is the artist of to-day in compari- 
son : Even in Paris political prejudices 
cast out the followers of David from the 
kindly recognition of the romantic inno- 
vators ; and, later still, Ary SchefFer and 
Delaroche, because they would not ac- 
knowledge an Imperial Usurper, were un- 
sustained by national encouragement. 
Even the successful English painters sub- 
sist on a casual though noble patronage, 
in their works as in their lives, illustrating 
the limited range even of a triumphant 
specialty in Art ; while here in America, 
despite a few .^^cattered fraternities, more 
convivial and benevolent than artistic, the 
painter and the sculptor for the most part 
work apart j follow, perhaps industriously, 
a branch of the most liberal of all pursuits 
in a spirit of meritorious patience, with 
precarious reward, spasmodic success, and 
incomplete results. 

The effect of these adverse influences 
is, not to extinguish the love or to quell the 
talent for art, but to limit the develop- 
ment of both among us. Indeed, a some- 
what remarkable interest in the subject 
prevails ; a piano is found in dwellings on 
the extreme line of civilization ; the me- 
chanical processes which imitate and pre- 
serve features and scenes, are universally 
active ; nowhere is the daguerreotype, 
photography, wood, steel, and mezzotint 
engraving more subservient to popular 
uses; singers and instrumental performers 
reap golden harvests ; vast quantities of 
music are sold ; pictorial exhibitions at- 
tract all classes ; our journals abound with 
glowing tributes to native genius which 
springs up unexpectedly in remote quarters. 
Fashion annually extends her capricious 
hand in our large cities to some fortunate 
limner to whom "everybody sits, ■' hundreds 
of painters among us can execute a like- 
ness which no one ever mistakes , to run 
the fingers over ivory keys with superfi- 
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cial dexterity, to sketch a little from na- 
ture, to own a tolerable landscape or en- 
graving, to read Ruskin and Mrs. Jame- 
son, and buy " old masters" at auction for 
a song, are among the most common of 
our social phenomena. The stereoscope 
is a familiar drawing-room pastime ; Art-^ 
Unions and picture-raffles, the eclat of a 
new or the purchase of an old painting, 
art-criticism, art-clubs, art-journals, are no 
longer novelties. But while a superfieial 
observer might infer from these " signs of 
the times" an auspicious future for Art in 
America, and while they undoubtedly 
evince a tendency in the right direction — 
when we consider that, justly regarded, 
this great means of culture and sphere of 
genius, is positively degraded by mediocri- 
t)' — that it is sacred to Beauty, Truth, 
and high significance, moral and intellec- 
tual, and, therefore, absolutely demands 
accuracy, harmony, power, grace, purity, 
expression, and individuality, as normal at- 
tributes ; and remember how much more 
these are the exceptions than the rule — to 
what a complacent level, to what an ex 
elusive mechanical facility and economical 
spirit, the feeling for and practice of Art is 
reduced among us — these indications of a 
superficial recognition of its claims must 
be taken with allowance. The instinctive 
aptitude, the normal love, exist in abun- 
dance ; but only occasionally are they in- 
tensified into lofty achievement or eleva- 
ted into a legitimate standard of taste. 
The caricatures in Punch, the rude " coun- 
terfeit presentment" of a popular states- 
man, the wooden filagree of an anomalous 
villa, the coarsely " illustrated" paper de- 
lineating an event or a personage about 
which the town is occupied, bank-bill vig- 
nettes, Ethiopian minstrels, and " the por- 
trait of a gentleman," form the staple art- 
language for the masses ; and, in all this, 
there is little to kindle aspiration, to re- 
fine the judgment, or to hint the infinite 
possibilities of Art. We have abundance 
of assiduous painters who exhaust a town 
in a month in delineations of its leading 
citizens, fill their purses, and inherit a 
crop of newspaper puflfs, but give no "lo- 
cal habitation or name" to any idea, prin- 
ciple, sentiment, or even rule of Art; we 
have abundance of croaking artists who 
dally with the pencil and moan over their 
poverty and neglected genius ; there is no 
lack of prodigies of juvenile talent who 
never realize the prophecies that hailed 
their first attempts ; and in every city. 



may be found stationary devotees of the 
palette, who, partly from indolence, partly 
from egotism, and not a little from dis- 
couragement, have settled down into a 
mannerism in which there is no vitality 
and therefore no progress. 

A single masterpiece of Art may be 
the product of individual genius self-sus- 
tained ; indeed, we have many traditions 
and authentic histories of achievements 
wrought out under the most unpropitious 
circumstances and from the inspired ener- 
gy born in isolated minds, like the mira- 
cles created in monastic solitude, captivi- 
ty, and the lonely toil of enthusiasts. But 
when a grand succession of immortal con- 
ceptions signalize an era or a nation, we 
can always trace the phenomenon to the 
coincidence of genius with the disci- 
pline and the ardor fostered by a dominant 
public sentiment or accepted faith. 

But it is not alone a lack of enlightened 
public sympathy and extensive acceptable 
resources for self-culture, against which the 
artist contends in America. The history 
of Government patronage thus far, shows a 
lamentable ignorance and presumption in 
dealing with Art as a national interest ) 
only to a limited degree have men acquaint- 
ed with the subject had a potential voice in 
assigning commissions or regulating dec- 
orative work; contracts have been se- 
cured in this as in other departments, 
through local and personal influence irre- 
spective of capacity ; in more than one 
instance the higgling spirit of bargain^ in- 
stead of the generous recognition of just 
claims artistic and native, has been dis- 
gracefully exhibited ; men in power wholly 
unversed in Art, have gratuitously pro- 
nounced the most superficial judgments, 
and acted upon them to the detriment of the 
highest interests of the people and native 
talent ; no single harmonized plan or priuT 
ciple has governed the adornment or 
extension of the Capitol, which, therefore, 
inevitably presents a most incongruous 
combination of good and bad effects, com- 
monplace and superior ornaments — archi- 
tectural, statuesque and pictorial — brought 
together in a desultory, casual manner ; 
and the achievements of as many diflferent 
minds, schools, and degrees of capacity, as 
thei:e are separate items in the record. 
Our representatives liave manifested no 
perception of what is due either to Art or 
her genuine votaries ; the former has been 
treated without a particle of feeling for 
its unities, its intrinsic significance, and its 



national claims ; and the latter, like so many 
pedlars, expected to compete with their 
wares and be favored according to their 
politics, diplomatic tact, local origin, or 
some other quality or circumstance apart 
from the only test and criterion applica- 
ble in the premises — ability to execute a 
noble, patriotic trust, and produce an in- 
disputable artistic work. 

There are, indeed, some exceptions to 
this programme ; there have been men of 
taste on Art Committees in Congress, and 
men of genius have left their sign-manual 
upon national commissions ; we do not for- 
get what has been worthily accomplished ; 
but that the direction of public works of 
Art, the appropriations of public money to 
this object, the distribution, selection and 
general administration of this high econo- 
my, have been, for the most part, ill-consid- 
ered, inadequate, arbitrary, and tasteless, 
are facts proved by the frequent and rea- 
sonable protests in the journals, by the 
correspondence of artists employed by the 
government, by the visible results at Wash- 
ington, and finally by the Convention held 
there last winter, expressly to obtain from 
Congress the appointment of a Board of 
Commissioners to be formed of artists of 
recognized intelligence and impartiality, 
to administer this neglected and perverted 
interest. This movement, if wisely con- 
summated, will be a propitious reform. If 
we turn from government to private en- 
couragement, we find that the latter in- 
clines chiefly to foreign products ; portraits 
alone are in constant demand from native 
studios ; men of wealth, observation, and 
travel, who aim at a collection of fine pic- 
tures, are usually devotees of the'* old 
masters," or admirers of the modern 
schools of England, Germany, and France . 
and the most patriotic critic must admit 
that they have ample reason for the pref- 
erence, both as a matter of taste and as 
a judicious investment. 

As ornaments to a drawing-room or sub- 
jects of habitual contemplation, a first-rate 
copy of Raphael, Claude, or Leonardo, one 
of Landseer's animal groups, a cattle 
scene by Rosa Bonheur, a landscape by 
Auchenbach, a domestic, historical, or na- 
tural study by one of those pains-taking, 
fresh, faithful, and feeling limners of Ger- 
many, specimens of whose skill and genial 
cleverness attracted so many admirers in 
New- York during the last season — beinp^ 
absolutely '- things of beauty," and there- 
fore "a joy forever," appeal to the purse 
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and eye of the judicious infinitely more 
than the average crude efforts of native 
art. On the other hand, the points of ex- 
cellence in our artists, the things they are 
capable of doing well and have so done, 
have not been adequately estimated by 
their Avealthy and tasteful countrymen ; 
the few collectors who, with independent 
and sympathetic taste, have seen and 
prized native ability in art, have been am- 
ply rewarded by securing many admirable 
landscapes, some few creditable genre or 
historical pictures, really good ideal heads 
or effective portraits and exquisite pieces 
of sculpture, which mark the progress and 
vindicate the power of art among us* 
Enough is thus displayed to show that, 
whoever in the spirit of the best English 
patrons, will recognize genius, encourage 
its flight, watch, with a fostering eye, its 
emanations and generously provide for its 
success, will, in many instances, find a 
double recompense in the possession of 
works patiently and earnestly produced, 
and in the consciousness of doing, what the 
ignorant, the careless, and the prejudiced, 
iail to do, for the sensitive and aspiring, 
but often discouraged, and perhaps in- 
digent artist — otherwise doomed to work 
only for bread, and feed the hope of excel- 
lence upon delusive dreams and baffled 
endeavor. The same causes which limit 
the patronage of art among us, send its 
worthiest disciples to Rome, Paris, and 
Dusseldorf, where ample facilities, abun- 
dant sympathy, and the " honor" which 
never attends " a prophet in his own coun- 
try," await the earnest student. Craw- 
ford and Leutze, Powers and Leslie, owe 
the best part of their acquired skill and 
their wide renown to means and influences, 
opportunities and encouragements, secured 
by expatriation to an atmosphere more 
congenial to art than that of our external- 
ly prosperous, but socially material repub- 
lic. Reputations are too easily made ; 
fashion and the kind of arrangements 
which bespeak the mart and the stock 
company — the same machinery, in a word, 
that works such miracles in political and 
mercantile enterprise — are resorted to for 
the promotion of what, in its very nature, 
demands calm attention, gradual methods 
a process and an impulse essentially 
thoughtful, earnest, and individual. These 
methods distribute and multiply pictures, 
but they lower the standard and vulgarize 
the taste ; they induce mediocrity, haste, 
and profit, rather than high and permanent 



rewards. That " art is long" is scarcely 
proverbial among us ; literature and the 
liberal professions struggle with a like sub- 
servience of ends to means, a popular 
adaptation destructive of satisfactory prog- 
ress; such is the tendency of that devo- 
tion to the immediate which a French phi- 
losopher deems a law of republican life. 
The consequence of this is, that enthusi- 
asm is baffled, the ideal sacrificed, and only 
an evanescent advantage sought. Hence 
genuine artists, like Allston, prefer soli- 
tude and loyalty to their convictions to 
fellowship and public organizations ; they 
become eclectic, study a good picture 
wherever they can find it, cultivate the 
most gifted and high-toned men and wo- 
men they can meet, observe nature assidu- 
ously, work out the most difficult problems 
of their art unsustained by sympathy, and 
keep themselves from contact with asso- 
ciations which fail to elevate, cheer, or in- 
spire a career thus forced into singularity. 
For much as art, in a broad view, is in- 
debted to propitious external influences, 
where these are unfavorable, a stern fi- 
delity to one's sphere and intuitions, a 
brave though lonely crusade for truth, a 
patient, vigilant study and unwearied dis- 
cipline and experiment, constitute the most 
secure and honorable means of success. 
Thus, indeed, have all great artists toiled ; 
half of Raphael's short life was initiatory, 
and bred the knowledge and skill which 
subsequently embodied so perfectly the 
sentiment his pictures conserve. How 
little Wilkie owed to teachers ; how perse- 
vering the search of Turner for original 
effects of color ; how must Claude have 
drank in the serene light of sunset ere his 
pencil gave it expression ; not a master 
line of Leonardo, but grew slowly out of 
mathematical practice ; not an effect of 
Rembrandt but resulted from a force and 
feeling merged in expression through intent 
observation and endeavor. There are no 
artists whose circumstances and environ- 
ment demand more of this individuality 
of aim and concentration of labor, than 
our own. And it is because these re- 
deeming qualities are so often wanting 
that after an advent of eclat, so many 
cease to advance, and for years, exhibit a 
stationary style and a poverty of ideas, 
never going beyond a certain respectable 
grade of execution or rising above a ste- 
reotyped tone and manner. The vague en- 
comiums of a friendly journal, the praise 
of a clique, the ready money their pictures 



bring, the indifference of the public to new 
refinements and their own unaspiring dispo- 
sition, thus make Art to them a prison 
rather than a world, a sphere wherein 
the limits rather than the progress of their 
minds are made apparent. Perhaps some 
of these discouraging facts as to the act- 
ual condition of Art among us, may be 
ascribed to the prevalent subjects delin- 
eated. Few of these appeal to the na- 
tional mind or average sympathies ; let a 
bold genius scan our history, note our civil- 
ization, examine our life, and he will dis- 
cover innumerable themes characteristic 
enough to excite the interest of the people. 
Our colonial, pioneer, and revolutionary 
eras, the customs and local peculiarities 
of the land, are prolific subjects for picto- 
rial art ; let them be seized with a native 
zest and a true insight, and new life will 
be imparted to the limner and his specta- 
tors. It requires no argument to attract 
the eye and heart to Crawford's " Virginia 
Monument," to Leutze's " Passage of the 
Delaware," to the authentic portraits of 
our heroes and statesmen, or the effective 
delineation of our memorable scenery. 
Not a hundredth part of the subjects at 
annual exhibitions here are national ; and 
yet we have some native peculiarities in 
the events of our civic life, the phases of 
nature, and the forms of social develop- 
ment — which abound in picturesque effects, 
or that romance of sentiment that hallows 
an art-memorial to a people's love. 
The modern English school of painters 
have won no small degree of their renown 
by illustrating the domestic and literary 
charms of their country — her waters and 
her animals, her harvests and her homes, 
—the sides of life and character familiar 
and endeared to her children ; and the 
love of glory — military glory in particular, 
which is the popular instinct in France — 
is reflected by the masterpieces of her 
painters. It is impossible to estimate 
how far the selection of subjects related 
to the experience or precious to the hearts 
of a nation, has made Art loved at last for 
her own sake, and to what extent the re- 
action of this popular interest upon the 
artist's will and imagination has nerved 
him to fresh achievements. What we es- 
pecially need is, to bring Art within the 
scope of popular associations on the one 
hand, and, on the other, to have it conse- 
crated by the highest individuality of pur- 
pose, truth to nature, human sentiment, 
and patient self-devotion. 



